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authorized German envoy to meet him on this neutral ground.
Briand thought this a useful opening and asked his government
for authorization to proceed farther. But Glemenceau abso-
lutely forbade it. He was complaining that Austria was 'worry-
ing France for peace'. At all costs he meant war to the end. In
December there was a much more important meeting between
General Smuts and Count Mensdorff, a friend of England, who
had been for ten years (1904 to August 1914) Austrian ambas-
sador in London. Once more there was no result. The mutual
engagements of the Allies and the secret treaties barred, like
a wire entanglement, any pacific advance.

Yet it was clear that not only in Austria but also in Germany
there was a growing movement for peace. Benedict XV's
appeal of the ist August had been issued with well-founded
belief that the time was favourable for such an effort. In June
the German Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg (whose name was
associated with the origins of the war), resigned after the
Reichstag had passed a resolution declaring that it must have a
decisive part in any coming peace arrangements and accepting
some of the leading points in President Wilson's scheme of a
settlement. After the brief chancellorship of Michaelis (a civil
service official) the Emperor appointed as his successor George
Hertling, the Bavarian Prime Minister. He had been for some
time, in the pre-war years, the leader of the Catholic Centre
party. He was a scholar of European reputation, and it was
well known that he had all his life been opposed to the pre-
dominance of the militarist groups in German affairs. He
had a solid majority in the Reichstag formed of the Centre,
the Progressives, and the moderate Socialist party, the same
group that had carried the June peace resolution, Hertling
speaking for Germany and Czernin for Austria, and he made
in the late autumn an effort to arrange through President
Wilson a discussion of peace terms. The German Chancellor
suggested to France and Britain that at least, even while the
war continued, there should be a private conference between
delegates of the opposing Powers for an 'exchange of views'.
Once more there was no result. In the war press of the Western